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of his power; and, therefore, while adhering to the letter of 
his agreement — to sow grass seeds — he breaks it in the spirit, 
and very effectually, in fact, too, by substituting weeds 
under the denomination of grasses. 

A prudent man who is not a perfect judge himself of the 
matter, will first consider the quality and nature of his land 
before he sows grass seeds, and then consult Lawson's Tables, 
which furnish precise information on every particular as to 
the quality and quantity of seeds for all soils, and whether 
for one, two, three years, or for permanent pasture, and he 
will endeavour to obtain what he wants accordingly ; not that 
this is often an easy matter of accomplishment, for few seeds- 
men have the varieties sufficiently distinct, although they are 
generally polite enough to say that they have them so. 

But how can they be always sure of this ? We know the 
great difficulty, even in botanical gardens, of keeping the kinds 
separate, and the rapidity with which grass seeds become com- 
mingled. The only certain way is to raise the desired seeds 
in detached portions of land, perfectly clean, and carefully 
cleared of intruding plants. Can the seedsman, with the most 
honourable intentions and greatest caution, be himself secure 
from the effects of negligence or wilful imposition ? 

But to return to the case of the poor man who thinks he 
has a bargain when he buys four bushels of bad grass seeds 
for half-a-crown. Though he sees the bad effects in the in- 
feriority of his herbage, and at first lays the blame on the pro- 
per source, he actually persuades himself afterwards (when 
He, who in his bounty doth " clothe the grass of the field " 
throughout the whole earth, has covered the surface of his field 
with natural herbage) that to the seeds which he had sown two 
or three years previously, he is mainly to attribute what the 
prodigality of Nature, or, more properly, the munificence of 
God, has supplied. 

The man who sows bad or ill-suited grass seeds, merely 
because he has obtained them, and is unwilling to lose the 
acquisition, reminds me of an old lady who was for many years 
of her life in the habit of giving annually (in the spring of the 
year) to her grandchildren, a regular course of sulphur and 
treacle mixed up together, whether the recipients required it 
or not. 

On one occasion, a new servant maid, unacquainted 
with this system, was sent for the usual quantity of flour of 
sulphur, but by some mismanagement she brought home a 
pound of flour of mustard. Her mistress sent her back to the 
grocer from whom it had been bought, but from previous 
jealousies or quarrels unnecessary to detail, he refused to take 
it back again. The poor maid could not herself be expected 
to substitute the required sulphur, and the old lady was de- 
termined that the mustard should not be lost. She accord- 
ingly mixed it with the treacle instead of the other substance, 
and actually ladled every particle of the compound down the 
throats of her grandchildren and the servant maid, who con- 
sented to take her share as a punishment for her inattention, 
until the whole mixture was consumed. The old lady was 
less foolish than the farmer who sows the seeds of weeds, be- 
cause she had previously ascertained that the flour of mus- 
tard was harmless ; but the husbandman must know that those 
seeds which are not genuine grass seeds are noxious to his 
land, by rendering it foul, and it is therefore extravagance 
and not economy on his part to use bad seeds, merely to save 
waste. 

I am sorry to say that the same indifference prevails among 
the lower classes of our farmers as to seed in general. On 
this subject I shall again occupy a page of the Journal in an 
early number. 



A Lazy Doo.— -Dr Arnaud d'Antilli, one day talking with 
the Duke de Laincourt upon the new philosophy of M. 
Descartes, maintained that beasts were mere machines ; that 
they had no sort of reason to direct them j and that when 
they cried or made a noise, it was only one of the wheels of 
the clock or machine that made it. The Duke, who was of a 
different opinion, replied, " I have now in my kitchen two 
turnspits which take their turns regularly every other day to 

get into the wheel ; one of them not liking his employment, 
id himself on the day he should have wrought, so that his 
companion was forced to mount the wheel in his stead ; when 
released, by crying and wagging his tail, he made a sign for 
those in attendance to follow him. He immediately conducted 
them to a garret, where he dislodged the idle dog and bit him 
Severely, "__,DkWj>i Univeisity Magazine, 



CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 
One of the most fruitful sources of superstition, and that 
which has been most productive of what are styled " well- 
founded and authenticated stories of supernatural occur- 
rences," is that Protean monster known in all its forms by 
the general appellation of " Remarkable or Curious Coinci- 
dences." 

The frequent occurrence of events precisely similar in their 
details, though perfectly simple and ordinary individually, is 
apt to be considered, first, as remarkable, and, if again 
repeated, wonderful. 

In a recent number of the Penny Journal mention is made 
of the curious coincidence of three men having been found 
drowned at various times in the course of the same winter, 
in the same river, and the same place, or nearly, each with 
two shirts on, having given rise to the belief in that parish 
that it was unlucky to wear two shirts. 

But if persons should allow themselves to be guided in their 
actions by such observances, their lives would become per- 
fectly burthensome from the constant state of watchfulness in 
which they would be obliged to live ; for instance, the follow- 
ing anecdote would show the absolute necessity they would be 
under of ascertaining the names of their fellow-travellers, 
lest any one rejoicing in the name of Hugh Williams should 
be amongst them. 

The more juvenile readers of the Penny Journal must be 
informed that the portion of the sea which flows between the 
island of Anglesea and the coast of Wales, called the Menai 
Straits, which is now spanned by the celebrated Menai sus- 
pension bridge, was passable, previously to the erection of the 
bridge, only by boats, a regular ferry-boat plying constantly 
at the place called Bangor ferry. On the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1664, the ferry-boat, having eighty-one pas- 
sengers on board, was upset whilst crossing the Strait, and 
only one man was saved, whose name was Hugh Williams. 
On the 6th day of December 1782, the boat then plying, con- 
taining about sixty persons, was upset, and all were lost except- 
ing one passenger, whose name proved to be Hugh Williams . 
On the 5th of August 1820, a similar fate befell twenty-five 
unfortunate persons, one only of whom escaped, whose name 
was Hugh Williams 1 

We should hope that none could now be found so weak, but 
certainly there have been those who, having heard this story, 
would fear to trust their precious lives in a ferry-boat with 
anv one of the name of Hugh Williams, but a little local know- 
ledge would go far in removing such an absurd apprehension, 
as indeed there are few of the most apparently extraordinary 
events, the origin of which cannot be traced to simple natural 
causes. 

The name of Williams prevails in the neighbourhood of 
Bangor, and Hugh is a favourite Christian name throughout 
all Wales. It is very probable that persons of the name of 
Williams, very possibly even Hugh Williams, were lost amongst 
the passengers on each of those occasions, but these were 
overlooked, whilst the coincidence of the individual saved being 
each time of the same name, was observed and recorded ; the 
circumstance being simply accounted for by the ordinary- 
rules of calculating odds or chances, for where the came of 
Hugh Williams prevailed, there was certainly a greater chance 
of one of that name being saved than one of any other, and, 
as we have before remarked, no account was made of how 
many Hugh Williamses perished. N. 



Industry Let me say a word in behalf of this home-spun 

virtue. It may seem superfluous, perhaps impertinent, to en- 
force industry upon the hardest-working people in the world, 
as I conceive our good countrymen to be s but I speak of it 
as a part of education — as a principle to be inculcated upon 
childhood. Its proper limits I shall hereafter attempt to de- 
fine. In this country it is the duty of every individual to live 
an active life. No one, even though he be rich, has a right to 
be idle or useless. In the hive of bees there is a privileged 
class of drones ; but there the government is despotic, with a 
queen at its head. Ours is a republican government, which 
admits of no drones, and tolerates no aristocratic indolence. 
Nor is industry more a duty to society than a source of indi- 
vidual happiness. There are no pleasures so sweet as those 
earned by effort, no possessions so dear as those acquired by 
toil. The truth is, that the main happiness of life consists in 
the vigorous exercise of those faculties which God has given 
us. Thus it usually happens that more enjoyment is found in 



